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Factors  Influencing  Choice  of  Major  of  Eastern  Illinois  University  Students 
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Eastern  Illinois  University 


Abstract 
Factors  influencing  choice  of  major  of  Eastern  Illinois  University  students  were 
investigated.    Qualitative  reasons  and  positive  influence  of  individuals  by  roles  were 
measured  with  weighted  responses.    The  results  indicated  that  course  content,  special 
abilities  in  the  field,  employment  opportunities,  the  opportunity  to  work  with  people, 
and  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  society  were  ranked  as  most  important.    The  roles 
of  mother/step-mother,  father/step-father,  high  school  teacher,  and  college  teacher 
were  ranked  as  most  influential.    Females  ranked  the  opportunity  to  work  with  people 
and  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  society  as  the  most  important  reasons  with  the 
mother/step-mother  role  as  most  influential.    Males  ranked  course  content  as  most 
important  with  the  roles  of  mother/ step-mother,  father/step-father,  high  school  teacher 
and  college  teacher  most  influential.    Because  of  the  small  numbers  of  non- White 
respondents,  further  study  is  necessary  for  reliable  data  by  racial/ethnic  group. 
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Factors  Influencing        1 
Chapter  I  " 
Introduction 

Throughout  childhood  American  children  are  asked  the  question,  "What  do 
you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?"   Adults  smile  with  amusement  as  the  children 
answer  with  their  fantasy  occupations  of  astronaut  or  ballerina,  knowing  that  the  same 
question  may  very  well  elicit  a  different  answer  the  next  week.    As  children  reach  the 
teen  years,  however,  the  question  is  taken  more  seriously.    It  is  usually  rephrased  to 
ask  if  college  is  included  in  theu-  plans;  if  so,  which  college.    And,  finally,  what  will 
their  major  be  and  what  will  they  do  with  that  major  (Mitchell,  1988;  Wilson  & 
Boldizar,  1990)?   As  children  advance  to  being  young  adults,  they  begin  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  anxiously  search  for  them. 

While  most  university  first-time  students  declare  a  major  field  of  study.  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  Almanac  (1995,  p.  17)  reported  that  as  many  as 
12.5%  of  these  students  entering  two-year  and  four-year  institutions  in  the  fall  of 
1994  estimated  that  the  chances  were  very  good  that  they  would  change  their  major 
field.    Indeed  there  are  so  many  first-time  college  students  who  change  majors  that 
Foote  (as  cited  in  Snodgrass,  1984)  noted  that  there  is  probably  little  to  distinguish  the 
first-time  college  students  with  declared  majors  from  the  ones  who  register  as 
undecided.    Many  students  make  this  initial  choice  of  major  believing  it  to  be 
equivalent  to  making  a  career  choice  and  often  do  so  under  pressure  from  parents  and 
school  administrators  to  not  "waste  expensive  time"  studying  a  field  which  will  not 
qualify  them  for  immediate  employment  upon  graduation  (Snodgrass,  1984). 
Goodson  (1978)  noted  that  students  majoring  in  the  biological  and  agricultural 
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sciences,  education,  general  studies,  nursing,  physical  education  and  the  social 
sciences  chose  an  occupation  first,  while  those  majoring  in  business,  family  living, 
fine  arts,  communication,  the  humanities,  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
engineering  science,  and  technology  chose  a  major  first. 

Why  do  first-time  college  smdents  seem  so  certain  of  a  major  when  so  many 
ultimately  change  to  a  different  major?   These  late  adolescents  are  in  the  throes  of 
developing  their  identity;  they  have  just  separated  from  theh  parents  and  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  explore  and  develop  their  own  values  and  needs.    Erickson, 
Gordon,  and  Perry  (as  cited  in  Snodgrass,  1984)  describe  this  as  "identity 
foreclosure".    The  young  smdents  view  parents,  teachers,  counselors,  and 
administrators  as  authority  figures  with  the  right  answers  who  know  what  is  best  for 
them.    The  smdents  succumb  to  these  external  uifluences,  feeling  comfortable  with 
this  rational  approach  and  foreclosure  of  thek  identity,  before  working  through  the 
developmental  stage  crises  that  will  assist  them  in  achieving  their  own  identity 
(Gordon,  1981;  Snodgrass,  1984;  Titley,  Titley,  &  Wolff,  1976).    Rational/analytical 
decision  making  is,  indeed,  the  predommant  method  used  for  choosing  a  major  upon 
entry  into  higher  education  (Baumgardner  &  Rappoport,  1973;  MacKiimon-Slaney, 
Barber,  &  Slaney,  1988;  Marks,  1972;  &  Moreland,  Harren,  Krimsky-Montague,  & 
Tinsley,  1979). 

Beardslee,  Madison,  O'Dowd,  Sanford,  and  Taylor  (as  cited  in  Baumgardner, 
1976)  found  the  sophomore  year  to  be  a  particularly  stressful  one  as  smdents  begin  to 
develop  and  know  their  own  feelings  and  values.    Initial  decisions  are  then  challenged 
creating  a  crisis  and  often  a  switch  from  analytical  thinking  to  that  of  inmitive  thought 
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(Baumgardner,  1976;  Baumgardner  &  Rappoport,  1973).    However,  Titley  and  Titley 
(as  cited  in  Brown  &  Strange,  1981)  note  that  tentativeness  of  choice  and  its  related 
anxiety  are  perfectly  normal  during  the  college  years  and  should  be  accepted  as  such. 

Therefore,  a  better  understanding  of  what  influences  young  adults  in  the 
selection  of  major  fields  of  study  can  lead  to  the  provision  of  better  insight  and 
guidance  by  educational  professionals  assisting  students  with  this  process.    At  Eastern 
Illinois  University  (EIU)  this  type  of  guidance  begins  with  a  student's  contact  with  the 
Admissions  office.    A  brochure  called  the  "Viewbook"  which  provides  an  overview  of 
the  university  and  the  programs  available  is  distributed  to  all  prospective  students. 
Materials  describing  specific  majors  are  also  provided  to  students  upon  request.    More 
detailed  information  regarding  requirements  to  complete  a  specific  major  are  then 
found  in  the  course  catalog  (J.  F.  Nilsen,  personal  communication,  February  13, 
1996).    Students  may  consult  with  an  Admissions  counselor  before  arriving  on 
campus  for  orientation;  however,  most  students  have  their  first  encounter  with  an  EIU 
counselor  during  orientation  at  which  time  their  academic  records  are  assessed,  a 
general  plan  is  determined  to  complete  the  requirements  for  their  declared  major,  and 
enrollment  in  specific  courses  for  the  first  semester  is  planned. 

Once  enrolled  at  EIU,  students  have  on-going  contact  with  a  member  of  the 
academic  advisement  staff  (EIU  1995-1996  Undergraduate  Catalog,  p.  15).    If 
additional  assistance  regarding  selection  of  a  major  and/or  career  is  requested, 
students  are  referred  to  the  Counseling  Center  to  utilize  the  interactive  computer 
software  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (1993)  "System  of  Interactive  Guidance 
and  Information  plus  lots  more"  (SIGH-)  and  "Career  Information  Systems"  (CIS) 
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from  the  Illinois  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (1996)  as  a  tool 
which  can  provide  career  information  and  provoke  personal  insights.    The  Counseling 
Center  also  houses  the  crisis  counselors  who  report  that,  although  the  presenting 
problem  of  its  student  clientele  may  not  be  career  indecision,  it  is  often  an  integral 
part  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  smdent  is  dealing  (CD.  Sanders,  personal 
communication.  May,  1995). 

Eastern  Illinois  University  is  a  public  instimtion  located  in  east  central  Illinois 
with  an  eiu-ollment  for  the  1996  academic  year  of  9,824  undergraduate  smdents  and 
1,600  graduate  students.    Most  of  the  smdents  reside  on  campus  or  within  walking 
distance.    While  its  overall  enrollment  has  remained  steady  over  the  past  several 
years,  certain  programs  within  the  university  have  suffered  a  significant  decline  in 
enrolhnent.    The  unpact  of  declining  enrollment  will,  obviously,  first  be  felt  within 
the  corresponding  program  at  the  instimtion  which  must  adjust  its  faculty  and  staff 
accordingly.    However,  society  as  a  whole  will  uhimately  be  affected  by  smdents' 
chosen  fields  of  smdy,  e.g.,  a  decrease  in  education  majors  could  result  in  a  decrease 
of  qualified  teachers  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  of  education. 

Analysis  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  reports  of  total  headcount 
enrollments  by  degree  program  for  the  years  1991-1995  indicate  a  decrease  in 
enrollment  of  16%  in  sociology  majors,  17.6%  in  the  combined  business  majors,  25% 
in  industrial  technology,  27%  in  economics  majors,  28%  in  the  family  and  consumer 
sciences  (formerly  home  economics)  major,  and  40%  in  political  science  majors  from 
1991-1995. 

During  the  same  period,  majors  with  increased  enrollment  have  been 
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journalism,  5%;  chemistry,  7%;  career  occupatfons,  9%;  special  education,  10%;  art, 
15%;  music,  16%;  history,  24%;  health  smdies,  27%;  recreation  administration, 
33%;  english,  38%;  zoology,  39%;  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  42%;  physical 
education,  63%;  environmental  biology,  69%;  and  social  sciences  with  teacher 
certification,  161%.    Fluctuations  in  enrolhnent  in  the  speech  communications, 
elementary  education,  and  junior  high  education  are  not  available  due  to  changes  ia 
reporting  methods. 

As  stated  in  the  EIU  1995-1996  Undergraduate  Catalog  (p.  1),  its  mission  is 
to: 

offer  superior  yet  accessible  undergraduate  and  graduate  education.    Smdents 
learn  the  methods  and  outcomes  of  free  inquiry  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
humanities  and  professions  guided  by  a  faculty  known  for  its  commitment  to 
teaching,  research/creative  activity,  and  service.    The  University  community 
strives  to  create  an  educational  and  culmral  environment  in  which  smdents 
refine  their  abilities  to  reason  and  to  communicate  clearly  so  as  to  become 
responsible  citizens  in  a  diverse  world. 
In  order  for  the  institution  to  better  accomplish  its  mission  and  to  meet  smdents' 
needs,  it  is  prudent  to  optimize  the  assistance  provided  smdents  in  the  selection  of  a 
major.    The  benefits  include  minimizing  a  smdent's  expense  and  tune  to  degree  as 
well  as  maximizing  the  instimtions'  expendimres  of  funds  for  recruiting  and 
counseling.    With  this  in  mind,  this  thesis  will  focus  on  the  factors  influencing  choice 
of  major  among  EIU  students. 
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Chapter  II" 

Literature  Review 
Analytical/Intuitive  Approaches 

Analytical  approaches  to  career  decisions  involve  self-knowledge  which  is 
often  difficuh  to  view  with  any  clarity.    Personality,  abilities,  and  interests  all  need  to 
be  considered.    Standardized  inventories  to  assess  these  characteristics  have  been 
designed  and  used  with  much  success.    The  Strong  Interest  Inventory  (SII)  and  the 
Kuder  Occupational  Interest  Survey  (KOIS)  are  two  of  the  most  widely  used 
instruments  to  assess  occupational  interests  and  to  relate  probable  job  satisfaction 
(Weiten  &  Lloyd,  1994).    Interactive  computer  software  such  as  the  (SIGI+)  and 
(CIS)  are  tools  also  recommended  by  guidance  counselors  to  provide  career 
information  and  personal  msights. 

Baumgardner  (1976)  found  that  those  who  never  changed  majors  and  those 
majoring  in  "hard"  majors,  i.e.,  the  namral  sciences,  engineering,  etc.,  were  most 
likely  to  have  arrived  at  their  choice  by  virme  of  an  analytical  style  of  decision- 
making, but  that  a  general  change  in  thinking  from  analytical  to  intuitive  occurs  as 
students  progress  from  freshman  to  sophomore  standing. 

Factors  which  analytical  thinkers  consider  in  this  decision  process  are  very 
practical  ones  such  as  the  possibility  of  finding  a  job,  job  security,  the  occupation's 
social  stams,  the  occupation's  earnings  potential,  life-style  that  the  field  will  permit, 
ability  to  re-enter  the  workforce  at  a  later  date,  the  difficulty  of  required  courses  and 
the  resultant  cost  to  social  activities,  the  level  of  mathematics  needed,  and  the  number 
of  friends  also  enrolled  in  this  field  (Bosworth  &  Ford,  1985;  Eisenhart,  1981; 
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Gabrielsen,  Duffy,  &  Fidura,  1992;  Peterson  &'Roscoe,  1983;  Zakay  &  Barak, 
1984). 

Moreland  et  al.  (1979)  found  that  men  were  more  likely  than  women  to  select 
majors  for  their  career  relevance  and  were  more  willing  to  tolerate  an  unsatisfying 
major  by  focusing  on  the  long-term  outcome  of  their  education  rather  than  the  process 
itself.    Eisenhart  (1981)  reported  that  Black  women  were  pursuing  majors  that  would 
result  in  well-paying  jobs  allowing  for  financial  independence,  but  White  women 
rarely  mentioned  financial  rewards. 

Werner  and  Westcott  (as  cited  m  Baumgardner,  1976)  indicate  that  inmitive 
thinking  is  characterized  by  spontaneity  and  flexibility.    It  is,  therefore,  logical  that 
those  who  ultimately  change  majors  do  so  in  response  to  simational  pressures  which 
may  acmally  contradict  objective  assessments.    Smdents  with  "soft"  majors,  i.e., 
humanities,  social  sciences,  etc.,  are  more  likely  to  be  inmitive  thinkers  because  those 
fields  emphasize  and  value  personal  feelings  (Baumgardner,  1976). 
Undecidedness 

While  the  changing  of  major  field  of  study  is  a  normal  occurrence,  the  student 
who  is  unable  to  decide  on  a  major  is  at  high  risk  of  discontinuing  a  career  path  in 
higher  education.    If  unable  to  decide  on  a  major,  the  anxious  smdent  may  seek  a 
different  environment  in  order  to  reduce  the  anxiety  (Brown  &  Strange,  1981). 

There  appear  to  be  three  groups  of  smdents  at  high  risk  for  indecisiveness. 
According  to  Lopez  and  Andrews  (as  cited  in  Bradley  &  Mims,  1992),  often  times 
those  smdents  who  are  unable  to  decide  come  from  a  family  that  did  not  foster 
independence  and  are,  therefore,  using  this  indecisiveness  as  a  means  to  avoid 
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separation  from  the  family. 

Another  group  is  comprised  of  multi-potential  smdents,  i.e.,  students  who  are 
highly  competent  at  nearly  everything.    These  students  typically  participate  in  so 
many  activities  that  they  are  unable  to  focus.    They  are  also  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  development  of  a  meaningful  purpose  to  serve  society  (Kerr  &  Erb,  1991). 

A  third  group  are  those  who  are  not  performing  well  academically  and, 
therefore,  doubt  their  ability  to  satisfactorily  pursue  a  specific  major,  if  any  major  at 
all.    On  the  other  hand,  they  may  not  be  performing  well  due  to  their  lack  of 
commitment  to  a  specific  field  (Lunneborg,  1976). 
Influencing  Factors 

Interest. 

Peterson  and  Roscoe  (1983)  reported  that  college  females'  major  selections 
were  most  influenced  by  their  interest  in  the  field.    Those  interests  were  based  on 
course  content,  success  in  the  field,  prestige  of  the  major,  its  ability  to  prepare  the 
student  for  employment  and  its  related  desired  life-style,  oppormnity  to  work  with 
people,  and  ability  to  re-enter  the  workforce.    Eisenhart  (1981)  also  reported  that 
White  females  were  selecting  majors  based  on  their  interest  level,  as  well  as  their 
ability  to  provide  a  challenge. 

Strange  and  Rea  (as  cited  in  Holt,  1989)  and  Holland  and  Nichols  (1964) 
reported  that  for  males  and  females,  providing  a  means  for  the  expression  of  interest 
was  the  most  important  factor  in  choosing  a  major.    Accordingly,  lack  of  interest  was 
a  determining  factor  in  changing  a  major  (Holland  &  Nichols,  1964).    However, 
Holt's  (1989)  research  demonstrated  that  personality  type  is  significant  in  determining 
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the  importance  of  status  versus  interest  in  the  s^election  of  a  major. 

Thomas  (1984)  reported  that  selecting  a  field  of  interest  is  among  the  most 
important  reasons  for  major  selection  among  Black  males  and  females.    Black  females 
at  predominantly  Black  private  colleges,  though,  stated  that  good  job  opportunities 
were  just  as  important  in  their  major  selection.    Black  females  at  predominantly  White 
colleges  and  predominantly  Black  public  colleges  ranked  the  ability  to  help  people 
equally  as  important  as  they  did  interest  in  major  field  choice. 

Exactly  how  the  interest  in  a  major/career  field  was  generated  was  not 
specifically  addressed  in  most  research,  however.    Holland  and  Nichols  (1964)  related 
interest  as  a  factor  of  personality.    Perhaps  it  is  cultivated  by  association  with  friends, 
family,  and  other  significant  acquaintances.   Izadi  and  Toosi  (1995)  found  that  ft-iends 
influenced  22.2%  of  338  industrial  technology  majors  to  select  that  particular  major. 

Mathematical  Ability. 

A  great  deal  of  research  has  focused  on  the  impact  of  mathematical  ability  m 
the  selection  of  a  major.    Fields  requiring  higher  level  mathematical  abilities  typically 
have  a  high  income  potential.    However,  minorities  and  women  are  underrepresented 
in  these  fields  reportedly  due  to  lower  level  mathematical  achievement.    As  minorities 
and  women  play  an  ever  growing  role  in  society  as  wage  earners,  it  is  important  they 
become  affiliated  with  those  fields  which  typically  have  high  income  potential. 
Smdies  show  that  high  school  aspirations  are  the  prmiary  predictor  of  the  eventual 
major  of  bachelor's  degree  recipients  and  that  the  segregation  of  students  by 
mathematical  abilities  occurs  prior  to  high  school.    It  is,  therefore,  considered 
important  to  implement  intervention  prior  to  the  high  school  years  so  that  the  number 
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of  minorities  and  women  inclined  to  careers  requiring  higher  level  mathematics  be 
increased  (Goldman  &  Hewitt,  1976;  Marks,  1972;  Thomas,  1984;  Ware  &  Lee, 
1988;  Ware,  Steckler,  &  Leserman,  1985;  Wilson  &  Boldizar,  1990;  Zakay  &  Barak, 
1984). 

Role  Models. 

Disparate  findings  were  reported  in  relation  to  gender  role  models  in  major 
selection.    Eisenhart  (1981)  and  Holt  (1989)  reported  that  traditional  versus  non- 
traditional  occupations  in  relation  to  sex  role  was  not  a  factor,  nor  did  it  have  an 
impact  on  persistence  or  change  (Yanico  &  Hardin,  1981).    However,  Moreland  and 
Harren  (1979)  reported  that  gender  influenced  sex  role  self-concept  for  males  and 
females  which,  in  turn,  influenced  the  process  of  major  selection.    Men  were  more 
likely  than  women  to  select  a  major  for  career  relevance. 

Thomas  (1984)  and  Weishaar,  Green,  and  Craighead  (1981)  reported  that  the 
presence  of  an  adult  role  model  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  selection  of  a 
major.    White  women  looked  upon  role  models  as  a  source  of  information  rather  than 
as  an  actual  model;  Black  women  identified  Black  females  as  role  models  who  were 
not  a  family  member,  but  a  favorite  school  adult  who  gave  specific  encouragement  to 
their  educational  development  (Eisenhart,  1981). 

Birth  Order. 

Bradley  (as  cited  in  Bradley  &  Mims,  1992)  reported  that  birth  order  among 
siblings  can  have  an  impact  on  major  selection.    In  seeking  unique  identities,  as  older 
siblings  select  careers,  younger  siblings  will  tend  to  deliberately  select  careers  that  are 
different. 
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AIDS. 

Goldman  &  Howell  (1991)  researched  die  impact  of  AIDS  on  selection  of 
major  among  791  students,  thinking  that  fear  of  the  disease  might  have  a  significant 
impact  on  selection  of  health-care  related  majors.    Of  the  2.7%  who  said  that  concern 
about  AIDS  influenced  their  decision  in  their  choice  of  major,  75%  were  inclined  to 
select  a  major  that  would  enable  them  to  work  toward  eradication  of  the  disease.    Of 
the  8.2%  who  had  not  selected  a  major,  all  said  they  would  definitely  avoid  a  major 
with  high  exposure  to  AIDS  due  to  their  fear  of  the  disease. 
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Chapter  III 

Research  Design 
Sample 

The  sample  used  in  this  study  was  made  up  of  students  enrolled  in  an  EIU 
Senior  Semmar  course  in  the  1996  spring  semester.    According  to  the  EIU  1995-1996 
Undergraduate  Course  Catalog  (p.  204),  Senior  Seminar  is  a  requirement  for 
baccalaureate  degree  smdents  that  must  be  taken  after  students  have  completed  75 
semester  hours  and  must  be  outside  of  his  or  her  major.    It  was  assimied  that 
sampling  upperclass  smdents  taking  a  Senior  Seminar  course  would  provide  a 
representative  sample  of  all  majors  on  the  campus  and  be  composed  of  smdents  who 
had  declared  a  major. 

There  were  35  sections  with  an  official  tenth-day  enrollment  totalling  823 
stadents  taught  by  29  faculty.    Two  off-campus  sections  with  an  enrollment  of  41  had 
already  completed  requkements  prior  to  administration  of  the  survey,  and  therefore, 
were  not  included  in  the  sample.    Instructors  for  25  sections  agreed  to  having  the 
survey  conducted  during  class  tune.    The  25  sections  had  a  total  enrollment  of  596 
smdents,  and  495  responses  were  collected  (83.1%).    This  represented  485  different 
students,  all  of  whom  voluntarily  participated,  with  ten  respondents  eiu-oUed  in  more 
than  one  major  and,  therefore,  completing  one  instrument  for  each  major.    Six 
respondents  did  not  indicate  their  major,  and,  therefore,  their  responses  were  not 
usable. 

Of  the  489  students,  296  were  females  and  193  were  males.    Eighty-nine 
students  were  juniors,  and  399  were  seniors.    There  were  no  post-graduate  students  in 
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the  sample.    There  were  52  twenty-year-old  students,  156  twenty-one-year-old 
students,  154  twenty-two-year-old  students,  91  students  in  the  age  range  of  23-29,  35 
students  in  the  age  range  of  30  and  over,  and  one  student  did  not  respond. 

Table  1  contains  enrollment  data  by  racial/ethnic  group  for  the  sample  and  the 
university  by  college.    The  four  colleges  at  EIU  are  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  (CAH),  the  Lumpkin  College  of  Business  and  Applied  Sciences  (CBAS), 
the  College  of  Education  and  Professional  Studies  (CEPS),  and  the  College  of 
Sciences  (COS).    There  is  also  one  school,  the  School  of  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  (SACE).    The  four  colleges  and  one  school  will  be  referred  to  as  units. 
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Tables  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  present  the  participants  by  major  and  reports 
majors  by  unit  to  show  the  sample's  similarity  to  EIU's  undergraduate  enrollment. 
SACE  has  only  one  major,  the  Board  of  Governors  (BOG)  major.   The  BOG  degree 
program  is  an  individualized  program  for  the  non-traditional  student  designed  for 
working  adults  in  which  skills  and  knowledge  acquired  through  non-academic  means 
can  be  evaluated  for  academic  credit. 

Table  2 

Sample  Size  by  Major  Relative  to  EIU  UG  Enrollment 


Major  Sample  N         EIU  UG  %  of  EIU 

Enrolhnent  Enrollment 

All  Majors  489  8,537  5.7 

Note.  Excluding  undecided/undeclared  majors. 


Table  3 

Sample  Size  by  Major  Relative  to  EIU  UG  Enrollment 

School  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

Major  Sample  N  %  of  EIU  UG  %  of  EIU 

Sample         Enrollment      Enrollment 

BOG  12  2.5  247  2.9 
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Table  4 

Sample  Size  by  Major  Relative  to  EIU  UG  Enrollment 

College  of  Arts  and  Humanities 


Major 


Sample  N 


%  of 
Sample 


EIUUG 
Em-ollment 


%  of  EIU  UG 
Enrollment 


Afro- American 
Studies 

0 

0.0 

17 

0.2 

Art 

9 

1.8 

228 

2.7 

English 

14 

2.9 

317 

3.7 

French 

2 

0.4 

- 

— 

German 

0 

0.0 

- 

— 

History 

9 

1.8 

219 

2.6 

Journalism 

15 

3.1 

152 

1.8 

Music 

6 

1.2 

156 

1.8 

Philosophy 

1 

0.2 

18 

0.2 

Social  Sciences 
(Teacher  Cert.) 

2 

0.4 

94 

1.1 

Spanish 

0 

0.0 

- 

„ 

Speech 
Communication 

26 

5.3 

339 

4.0 

Theater  Arts 

4 

0.8 

42 

0.5 

Total 

88 

18.0 

1,615 

18.9 

Note.  All  foreign  languages  were  combined  into  a  single  major  in  1995  for  a  total  enrollment  of  33 
representing  0.4%  of  EIU  Enrollment. 
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Table  5 

Sample  Size  by  Major  Relative  to  EIU  UG  Enrollment 

Lumpkin  College  of  Business  and  Applied  Sciences 


Major 


Sample  N 


%  of 
Sample 


EIUUG 
Em-ollment 


%  of  EIU  UG 
Em-ollment 


Accounting 

17 

3.5 

389 

4.6 

Administrative 

14 

2.9 

92 

1.1 

Information 

Systems 

Business 

6 

1.2 

66 

0.8 

Education 

Computer 

9 

1.8 

208 

2.4 

Management 

Finance 

13 

2.7 

210 

2.5 

Management 

20 

4.1 

373 

4.4 

Marketing 

17 

3.5 

288 

3.4 

Pre-Business 

1 

0.2 

-- 

0.0 

Family  and 

22 

4.5 

366 

4.3 

Consmner 

Sciences 

Career 

5 

1.0 

210 

2.5 

Occupations 

Industrial 

16 

3.3 

164 

1.9 

Technology 

Total 

140 

28.6 

2,366 

27.7 

Note.  The  Pre-Business  major  was  eliminated  in  1994. 


Table  6 

Sample  Size  by  Major  Relative  to  EIU  UG  Enrollment 
College  of  Education  and  Professional  Studies 
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Major 


Sample  N 


%  of 
Sample 


EIU  UG 

Em-ollment 


%  of  EIU  UG 
Em-ollment 


Elememary 
Education 

64 

13.1 

1,194 

14.0 

Health  Studies 

13 

2.7 

162 

1.9 

Junior  High 
Education 

2 

0.4 

67 

0.8 

Physical  Education 

13 

2.7 

403 

4.7 

Recreation 
Administration 

13 

2.7 

121 

1.4 

Special  Education 

19 

3.9 

318 

3.7 

Total 

124 

25.4 

2,265 

26.5 

Table  7 

Sample  Size  by  Major  Relative  to  EIU  UG  Enrollment 

College  of  Sciences 
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Major 


Sample  N 


%  of 
Sample 


EIUUG 
Enrollment 


%  of  EIU  UG 
Enrollment 


Biological 
Sciences 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Botany 

2 

0.4 

33 

0.4 

Chemistry 

5 

1.0 

74 

0.9 

Computational 
Mathematics 

2 

0.4 

36 

0.4 

Economics 

10 

2.0 

91 

1.1 

Engineering 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Environmental 
Biology 

15 

3.1 

216 

2.5 

Geology 

1 

0.2 

31 

0.4 

Mathematics 

9 

1.8 

127 

1.5 

Medical 
Technology 

1 

0.2 

24 

0.3 

Physical  Sciences 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Physics 

0 

0.0 

28 

0.3 

Political  Science 

5 

1.0 

147 

1.7 

Psychology 

26 

5.3 

452 

5.3 

Sociology 

22 

4.5 

241 

2.8 

Speech  Pathology 
&  Audiology 
(Twd.  Teacher 
Cert.) 

17 

3.5 

175 

2.0 

Zoology 

10 

2.0 

369 

4.3 

Total 

125 

25.6 

2,044 

23.9 
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Instrument 

The  survey  instrument  was  a  forced-choice  questionnaire  consisting  of  eight 
questions  presented  in  a  machine-scannable  format  (Appendix  A) .    A  letter  to  the 
students  explaining  the  survey  and  providing  information  for  contacting  the  researcher 
accompanied  each  questionnaire.    A  list  of  numerically-coded  majors  available  at 
Eastern  Illinois  University  was  provided  (Appendix  B)  on  the  back  of  the  explanatory 
letter  (Appendix  C).    Students  were  asked  to  complete  a  survey  for  each  major  in 
which  they  were  currently  em-olled.    All  responses  were  anonymous. 

Demographic  data  of  major  field  of  study,  gender,  class  standing,  age, 
racial/ ethnic  group,  and  class  standing  at  the  time  of  enrollment  in  the  current  major 
were  obtained.    The  racial/ethnic  groups  presented  were  selected  to  be  consistent  with 
those  used  by  Eastern  Illinois  University  for  its  reporting  purposes. 

Based  on  the  literature  review,  the  following  qualitative  reasons  for  the 
selection  of  major  were  presented  with  the  choices  of  very  important,  important,  and 
not  important:  course  content,  special  abilities  in  this  field,  prestige  of  major, 
employment  opportunities,  earnings  power,  lifestyle/quality  of  life,  opportunity  to 
work  with  people,  opportunity  to  work  independently,  intellectual  challenge,  and 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  society.    Respondents  were  also  given  the  oppormnity  to 
specify  any  other  reason  which  influenced  their  selection  of  a  major. 

The  following  roles  were  offered  as  possible  positive  influences  on  the  student 
in  the  selection  of  major  with  the  choices  of  very  influential,  influential,  or  no 
influence:  mother/step-mother,  father/step-father,  sister/step-sister,  brother/step- 
brother, spouse/significant  other,  friend,  elementary  school  teacher,  elementary  school 
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guidance  counselor,  junior  high/middle  school  teacher,  junior  high/middle  school 
guidance  counselor,  high  school  teacher,  high  school  guidance  counselor,  community 
college  teacher,  community  college  academic  advisor,  college  teacher,  college 
academic  advisor,  and  someone  enrolled  in  the  same  major.    Respondents  were  also 
given  the  opportunity  to  specify  any  other  individual  role  which  influenced  their 
selection  of  a  major. 
Method 

Permission  to  conduct  this  study  using  Eastern  Illinois  University  Senior 
Seminar  students  was  granted  from  Dr.  Edwin  May,  Durector  of  Eastern  Illinois 
University's  office  of  Research  and  Grants,  and  from  Eastern  Illinois  University's 
Senior  Seminar  Committee. 

All  faculty  teaching  Senior  Seminar  were  mailed  a  letter  explaining  the  study 
and  requesting  permission  for  the  researcher  to  personally  administer  the  survey  in  a 
regularly-scheduled  class  time  of  each  section  of  Senior  Seminar  taught  by  that  faculty 
member  (Appendix  D).    The  letter  included  copies  of  the  explanatory  letter  to  the 
student,  the  major  list,  and  the  survey  instrument.    After  allowing  sufficient  time  for 
receipt  and  review  of  the  materials,  the  researcher  personally  contacted  the  faculty  to 
obtain  permission  to  conduct  the  survey  and  to  schedule  a  time  to  do  so.    The 
researcher  attended  all  participating  class  sessions,  distributed  the  materials,  answered 
any  questions,  and  collected  the  materials.    The  procedure  took  approximately  ten 
minutes  per  class. 
Analysis  of  Data 

Analysis  of  the  data  was  performed  by  the  office  of  Academic  Testing  Services 
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via  an  optical  mark  scanner  and  Academic  Computing  with  statistical  software,  SAS 
(1989),  and  the  results  were  presented  to  the  author  for  interpretation.    Due  to  the 
exploratory  nature  of  the  study,  the  author  elected  to  not  perform  comparative 
statistical  analyses. 
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Chapter  IV 
Results 
Major 

As  displayed  in  Table  8  the  reasons  of  course  content,  special  abilities  in  this 
field,  employment  opportunities,  opportunity  to  work  with  people,  and  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  society  all  shared  the  most  important  ranking  with  a  mean  score  of  1.6 
on  a  scale  of  one  meaning  very  important  to  three  meaning  not  important.    The  least 
important  reason  overall  was  prestige  of  major  (mean  =  2.3). 
Table  8 
Means  for  Reason  for  Selecting  Current  Major  by  College 


Reason 


CBAS        CEPS 


Course  content 

Special  abilities  in  this  field 

Prestige  of  major 

Employment  opportunities 

Earnings  power 

Lifestyle/Quality  of  life 

Opportunity  to  work  with  people 

Opportunity  to  work  mdependently 

Intellectual  challenge 

Opportunity  to  contribute  to  society 


1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

16 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

1.6 

2.5 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

2.7 

2.3 

2.0 

1.3 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

2.3 

1.6 

2.4 

2.2 

1.6 

2.1 

1.9 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

1.3 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

1.8 

2.1 

1.6 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

1.8 

1.5 

2.0 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Note.  1  =  Very  important;  2  =  Important;  3  =  Not  important 

The  most  important  reason  (mean  =1.3)  was  given  to  employment 
opportunities  by  students  enrolled  in  the  CBAS  and  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
people  and  the  oppormnity  to  contribute  to  society  by  the  CEPS  students.    The  least 
important  reason  (mean  =  2.7)  was  given  to  prestige  of  major  by  the  SACE. 

The  most  influential  individuals  by  roles  (see  Table  9)  on  a  scale  of  one 
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meaning  very  influential  to  three  meaning  no  influence  were  parents  (mother/step- 
mother and  father/step-father)  and  teachers  (high  school  and  college)  with  a  mean  of 
2.2.    The  least  influential  (2.9)  were  elementary  school  guidance  counselor  and  junior 
high/middle  school  guidance  counselors. 

Spouses/significant  others  received  the  most  influential  rating  (1.7)  by  the 
BOG  program  in  the  SACE  of  all  majors.    The  second  most  influential  rating  (1.9) 
was  given  to  the  high  school  teachers  and  college  teachers  of  the  students  in  the 
CAH.    Elementary  school  guidance  counselors  were  ranked  as  having  no  influence 
(3.0)  by  all  but  the  CEPS  which  also  ranked  junior  high/middle  school  guidance 
counselor  as  a  lowest  role  influencer  at  2.9. 
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Table  9 

Means  for  Positive  Influence  of  Individuals  by  Roles  in  Selecting  Current  Major  by 
College 


Mother/Step-mother 

2.0 

2.3 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

Father/Step-father 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

Sister/Step-sister 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

2.8 

2.6 

2.7 

Brother/Step-brother 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

Spouse/Significant  Other 

2.8 

2.6 

2.5 

2.8 

1.7 

2.6 

Friend 

2.2 

2.5 

2.3 

2.6 

2.0 

2.4 

Elementary  school  teacher 

2.6 

2.9 

2.1 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

Elementary  school  guidance  counselor 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

Junior  High/Middle  School  teacher 

2.7 

2.9 

2.5 

2.8 

2.9 

2.7 

Junior  High/Middle  School  guidance  counselor 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

High  School  teacher 

1.9 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 

2.2 

High  School  guidance  counselor 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Community  college  teacher 

2.5 

2.7 

2.5 

2.7 

2.5 

2.6 

Community  college  academic  advisor 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

College  teacher 

1.9 

2.3 

2.2 

2.4 

2.6 

2.2 

College  academic  advisor 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

Know  someone  enrolled  in  the  same  major 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

2.5 

2.1 

2.3 

Note.  1  =  Very  influential;  2  =  Influential;  3  =  No  influence 

Gender 

Females  overall  ranked  as  most  important  the  opportunity  to  work  with  people 
and  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  society  (mean  =  1.4).    The  most  important 
influence  (mean  =1.2)  for  the  female  sample  was  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
society  by  the  majors  in  the  CEPS  with  the  least  unportant  being  a  mean  of  2.6  for 
prestige  of  major  in  the  SACE.    The  CAH,  CEPS,  and  COS  all  ranked  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  society  as  the  most  important  (means  =  1.4,  1.2,  and 
1.3,  respectively).    The  most  important  reason  for  the  CBAS  (mean  =1.3)  was 
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employment  opportunities.    The  SACE's  most  important  reasons  (mean  =  1.3)  were 
employment  opportunities  and  lifestyle/quality  of  life. 

Of  least  importance  to  females  overall  was  the  prestige  of  major  with  a  mean 
of  2.3.    All  units  except  the  CEPS  ranked  prestige  of  major  as  its  least  unportant 
factor  (CAH,  mean  =  2.4;  CBAS,  mean  =  2.2;  COS,  mean  =  2.3;  SACE,  mean  = 
2.6);  the  CEPS  ranked  earnings  power  as  its  least  important  with  a  mean  of  2.4. 

Males  overall  ranked  course  content  as  the  most  important  reason  (mean  = 
1.5)  and  the  least  important  was  prestige  of  major  (mean  =  2.3).    Every  unit  ranked 
prestige  of  major  as  the  least  important  with  means  ranging  from  2.8  (SACE)  to  2. 1 
(CBAS).    The  CBAS  gave  prestige  of  major,  opportunity  to  work  with  people, 
opportunity  to  work  independently,  and  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  society  all 
equally  low  rankings  with  a  mean  of  2.1.    The  most  important  reason  by  unit  was 
more  varied— special  abilities  in  this  field  (CAH,  mean  =  1.4);  employment 
opportunities  (CBAS,  mean  =  1.3);  opportunity  to  work  with  people  (CEPS,  mean  — 
1.2);  course  content  (COS,  mean  =  1.6);  opportunity  to  contribute  to  society  (SACE, 
mean  =1.5)  (see  Table  10). 
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The  most  positive  influence  of  individuals  by  roles  for  females  was  the 
mother/step-mother  figure  for  females  overall.    All  units  except  the  CAH  ranked  the 
mother/step-mother  figure  as  most  influential  (CBAS,  mean  =  2.1;  CEPS,  mean  = 
2.0;  COS,  mean  =  2.2;  SACE,  mean  =  1.8).    Of  equal  influence  in  the  CEPS  was 
the  elementary  school  teacher;  m  the  COS,  the  father/step-father;  and  in  the  SACE, 
the  spouse/significant  other).    Most  influential  in  the  CAH  was  the  college  teacher 
(mean  =  1.7). 

A  mean  of  2.9  for  females  overall  made  the  elementary  school  guidance 
counselor  and  the  junior  high/middle  school  guidance  counselor  least  influential. 
Each  unit  ranked  the  elementary  school  guidance  counselor  as  least  influential  (CAH, 
CBAS,  COS,  and  SACE,  mean  =  3.0;  CEPS  mean  =  2.8).  The  CEPS  also  ranked 
junior  high/middle  school  guidance  counselor  as  least  influential  with  a  mean  of  2.8. 
CBAS  also  ranked  elementary  school  teacher  and  junior  high/middle  school  guidance 
counselor  as  havmg  no  influence  with  a  mean  of  3.0  (see  Table  11). 

Males  ranked  four  roles  as  most  influential  with  a  mean  of  2.3-mother/step- 
mother,  father/step-father,  high  school  teacher,  and  college  teacher.    Father/step- 
father was  most  influential  for  the  CEPS  (mean  =  2.1),  and  for  the  COS  (mean  = 
2.3).    The  CAH  ranked  high  school  teacher  as  most  influential  (mean  =  1.9)  as  did 
the  COS  (mean  =  2.3).    For  the  SACE,  spouse/significant  other  was  most  influential 
(mean  =  1.5).    The  CBAS  males  ranked  knowing  someone  em-oUed  in  the  same 
major  as  most  influential  with  a  mean  of  2.3. 

Least  influential  roles  overall  and  in  each  unit  was  that  of  the  elementary 
school  guidance  counselor  (means  from  2.9  to  3.0).    The  CBAS  also  ranked  as 
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equally  low  influence  the  roles  of  elementary  school  teacher  and  junior  high/middle 
school  guidance  counselor.    The  CEPS  also  ranked  the  role  of  junior  high/middle 
school  guidance  counselor  and  high  school  guidance  counselor  as  equally  low 
influence  (mean  =  3.0).    The  SACE  also  ranked  elementary  school  teacher,  junior 
high/middle  school  teacher,  junior  high/middle  school  guidance  counselor,  and 
community  college  academic  advisor  of  equally  low  influence  with  a  mean  of  3.0 
(see  Table  11). 
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Racial/Ethnic  Group 

Means  were  not  determined  by  unit  for  the  racial/ethnic  group  variable  due  to 
the  low  numbers  in  all  groups  except  for  Whites  (see  Table  12).    The  "other" 
racial/ethnic  group  respondents  were  one  Irish/ American  and  one  White/Hispanic- 
origin.    American  Indians/Alaskan  Natives  ranked  the  oppormnity  to  work  with 
people  as  most  important  with  a  mean  of  1.1.    Blacks  gave  the  most  important 
ranking  with  a  mean  of  1.5  to  four  reasons— course  content,  employment 
oppormnities,  oppormnity  to  work  with  people,  and  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
society.    Asian/Pacific  Islanders  ranked  special  abilities  in  this  field  as  the  most 
important  with  a  mean  of  1.0.    Hispanics  also  ranked  four  different  reasons  equally 
important  with  a  mean  of  1.6-special  abilities  m  this  field,  employment  opportunities, 
opportunity  to  work  with  people,  and  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  society.    Whites 
had  five  reasons  sharing  the  most  important  ranking  with  a  mean  of  1.6-the  same 
four  as  Hispanics,  as  well  as,  course  content.    The  "other"  group  marked  special 
abilities  in  this  field,  opportunity  to  work  independently,  and  intellecmal  challenge  as 
most  important  with  a  mean  of  1.5. 

The  least  unportant  reason  for  American  Indians/Alaskan  Natives  was  earnings 
power.    Blacks  ranked  prestige  of  major  and  the  opportunity  to  work  independently 
least  important  with  a  mean  of  2. 1.    A  mean  of  2.3  also  ranked  the  opportunity  to 
work  independently  lowest  for  Asian/Pacific  Islanders.    Hispanics  and  Whites  each 
ranked  prestige  of  major  least  important  (means  =  2.4  and  2.3,  respectively).    The 
"other"  group  ranked  lifestyle/quality  of  life  as  least  important  with  a  mean  of  2.5. 
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2.0 

2.4 

1.8 

1.5 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

1.4 

1.7 

1.2 

1.9 

1.7 

2.5 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

2.0 

2,0 

2.1 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

1.5 

1.9 

1.7 

1.3 

1.9 

1.8 

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

2.0 
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Table  12 
Means  for  Reason  for  Selecting  Current  Major  by  Racial/Ethnic  Group 

Reason  A'  B'  C  D'  E'  F' 

Course  content 

Special  abilities  in  this  field 

Prestige  of  major 

Employment  opportunities 

Earnings  power 

Lifestyle/Quality  of  life 

Opportunity  to  work  with  people 

Opportunity  to  work  independently 

Intellectual  challenge 

Opportunity  to  contribute  to  society 

Note.  1  =  Very  important;  2  =  Important;  3  =  Not  important 

'A  =  American  Indian/ Alaskan  Native;  B  =  Black;  C  =  Asian/Pacific  Islander;  D  =  Hispanic;  E  =  White;  F  =  Other 

American  Indians/Alaskan  Natives  ranked  the  role  of  high  school  teacher  as 
having  the  most  positive  influence  (mean  =  2.3)  in  the  selection  of  their  current 
major.    The  most  influential  role  for  Blacks  (mean  =  2.0)  was  that  of  college  teacher. 
Asian/Pacific  Islanders  ranked  college  academic  advisor  and  knowing  someone 
enrolled  in  the  same  major  as  the  most  influential  with  a  mean  of  2.2.    Hispanics' 
most  influential  role  was  father/ step-father  with  a  mean  of  1.9.    A  mean  of  2. 1 
ranked  the  mother/step-mother  role  as  most  influential  for  Whites  and  the  "other" 
category  (mean  =  2.0). 

The  least  influential  role  for  all  groups  was  that  of  junior  high/middle  school 
guidance  counselor  with  a  mean  of  3.0  for  all  groups  except  Whites  which  was  2.9. 
Elementary  school  guidance  counselors  were  also  least  influential  for  all  groups 
(American  Indian/Alaskan  Native,  Asian/Pacific  Islander,  Hispanic,  and  Other,  mean 
=  3.0;  Whites,  mean  =  2.9)  except  Blacks.    Asian/Pacific  Islanders  also  ranked 
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sister/step-sister  and  spouse/significant  other  as  non- influential  (mean  =  3.0). 
Hispanics  also  ranked  elementary  school  teacher,  junior  high/middle  school  teacher, 
and  high  school  guidance  counselor  as  non-influential.    The  "other"  category  ranked 
every  other  role  except  father/step-father,  friend,  high  school  teacher,  and  high  school 
guidance  counselor  (means  =  2.5)  as  non-mfluential  (see  Table  13). 
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Table  13  ' 

Means  for  Positive  Influence  of  Individuals  by  Roles  in  Selecting  Current  Major  by 
Racial/Ethnic  Group 


Mother/Step-mother 

2.4 

2.4 

2.7 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

Father/Step-father 

2.4 

2.2 

2.7 

1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

Sister/Step-sister 

2.9 

2.7 

3.0 

2.4 

2.7 

3.0 

Brother/Step-brother 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

Spouse/Significant  Other 

2.5 

2.5 

3.0 

2.7 

2.7 

3.0 

Friend 

2.6 

2.2 

2.7 

2.9 

2.4 

2.5 

Elementary  school  teacher 

2.8 

2.3 

2.5 

3.0 

2.7 

3.0 

Elementary  school  guidance  counselor 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

Junior  High/Middle  School  teacher 

2.8 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

2.7 

3.0 

Junior  High/Middle  School  guidance  counselor 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

High  School  teacher 

2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

2.4 

2.2 

2.5 

High  School  guidance  counselor 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

3.0 

2.8 

2.5 

Community  college  teacher 

2.5 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

3.0 

Community  college  academic  advisor 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

3.0 

College  teacher 

2.8 

2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

3.0 

College  academic  advisor 

2.8 

2.2 

2.2 

2.7 

2.5 

3.0 

Know  someone  enrolled  in  the  same  major 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.4 

2.3 

3.0 

Note.  1  =  Very  influential;  2  =  Influential;  3  =  No  influence 

'A  =  American  Indian/ Alaskan  Native;  B  =  Black;  C  =  Asian/Pacific  Islander;  D  =  Hispanic;  E  =  White;  F  =  Other 

Class  Standing 

Overall  155  respondents  (32.2%)  selected  their  current  major  as  freshmen,  135 
(28.0%)  as  sophomores,  152  (31.5%)  as  juniors,  and  40  (8.3%)  as  seniors  (see  Table 
14).    Six  respondents  did  not  indicate  class  standing  at  time  of  enrollment  in  the 
current  major,  and  one  respondent  indicated  post-graduate  standing  at  the  time  of 
selection  even  though  no  respondents  indicated  that  the  present  class  standing  was 
post-graduate. 
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Table  14 
Class  Standing  at  Time  of  Enrollment  in  Current  Maior  by  College 


Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

College 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

CAH 

33 

37.5 

29 

33.0 

19 

21.6 

7 

7.9 

CBAS 

38 

27.8 

35 

25.5 

54 

39.4 

10 

7.3 

CEPS 

42 

34.4 

39 

32.0 

30 

24.6 

11 

9.0 

COS 

42 

34.2 

30 

24.4 

40 

32.5 

11 

8.9 

SACE 

0 

0.0 

2 

16.7 

9 

75.0 

1 

8.3 

ALL 

155 

32.2 

135 

28.0 

152 

31.5 

40 

8.3 

"Other"  reasons  listed  for  selecting  current  major  were  "liking  the  major" 
noted  by  34  respondents,  with  five  or  less  noting  the  following:  rewarding, 
preparation  for  graduate  school,  opportunity  to  work  outdoors,  past  job  experience, 
flexibility,  opportunity  to  be  in  public  eye,  excitement,  oppormnity  for  expression, 
ladies,  available  internship  offering  course  credit,  benefits,  combination  of  math  and 
business,  native  language,  lived  in  France,  intrinsic  motivation,  make  changes  in 
field,  hours  of  work,  closest  major  available  to  desired  major,  research  opportunities, 
and  no  math.    Although  many  respondents  failed  to  indicate  the  level  of  importance  of 
the  "other"  reason,  one  could  infer  that  the  reason  was  at  the  very  least  "important" 
or  the  respondent  would  not  have  made  any  note  of  it. 

"Other"  individuals  by  roles  listed  for  selecting  current  major  were  "myself" 
noted  by  13  respondents,  with  five  or  less  noting:    employer,  grandparents,  aunt, 
God,  extended  family,  son,  cousins,  sister-in-law,  classmates,  brother's  teacher,  high 
school  speech  pathologist,  people  in  department,  community  leaders,  and  financial  aid 
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advisor.    Again  many  respondents  failed  to  indicate  the  level  of  importance  of  the 
"other"  individuals  by  roles,  but  one  could  infer  that  the  individual  was  at  the  very 
least  "important"  or  the  respondent  would  not  have  made  any  note  of  it. 
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Chapter  V' 
Conclusions  and  Implications 

Of  the  10  reasons  listed  as  possible  influencing  factors  in  the  selection  of  a 
major,  five  reasons  were  ranked  with  equal  importance  with  variations  among 
colleges— course  content,  special  abilities  in  this  field,  employment  opportunities, 
opportunity  to  work  with  people,  and  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  society. 
Students  enrolled  in  majors  in  business,  industrial  technology,  family  and  consimier 
sciences,  and  BOG  all  ranked  employment  opportunities  as  a  primary  reason  for 
selectmg  a  major.    These  students  are  obviously  concerned  with  fmding  employment 
upon  graduation.    Smdents  enrolled  in  all  other  majors  had  more  diverse  reasons 
ranging  from  the  course  content  and  special  abilities  related  to  the  field  to 
opportunities  to  work  with  people  and  to  contribute  to  society.    They  apparently  are 
less  concerned  with  the  future  employment  issue  at  the  time  the  major  is  selected. 

Females  overall  identified  the  oppormnity  to  work  with  people  and  to 
contribute  to  society  as  the  most  unportant  factors  in  selecting  a  major,  while  males 
identified  course  content  as  the  primary  reason,  which  is  congruent  with  the  earlier 
findings  of  Eisenhart  (1981),  Holland  and  Nichols  (1964),  Peterson  and  Roscoe 
(1983),  and  Strange  and  Rea  (as  cited  in  Holt,  1989).    Both  genders  enrolled  in 
majors  in  the  CBAS  ranked  employment  opportunities  as  the  most  important  factor, 
and  both  genders  enrolled  in  majors  in  the  CEPS  ranked  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  society  as  the  most  important.    Different  reasons,  however,  were  selected  as  most 
important  by  the  different  genders  in  the  CAH,  the  COS,  and  the  SACE. 

Because  White  smdents  comprised  90.8%  of  the  sample,  their  most  important 
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reasons  were  the  same  as  for  the  overall  mean.    When  examining  each  of  these  five 
reasons,  one  finds  that  not  every  other  racial/ethnic  group  agreed.   Blacks  and 
Hispanics  identified  four  of  the  same  five  reasons  as  did  Whites-all  but  the  reason  of 
special  abilities  m  this  field  for  Blacks  and  course  content  for  Hispanics.     American 
Indians/Alaskan  Natives  identified  the  opportunity  to  work  with  people  as  their  most 
important  reason.    Special  abilities  in  this  field  was  identified  as  the  single  prunary 
reason  for  Asian/Pacific  Islanders. 

Though  some  insight  into  the  reasons  students  select  their  major  is  provided  by 
this  study,  further  investigation  mto  the  particular  qualities  of  a  specific  reason  for 
selecting  a  major  would  be  useful.    For  example,  lifestyle/quality  of  life  is  open  to 
interpretation.    One  could  equate  lifestyle/quality  of  life  with  material  goods  that  can 
be  obtained  with  high  earnings  or  with  a  position  that  allows  artistic  creativity  that  is 
not  necessarily  related  to  high  earmngs.    In  order  to  utilize  that  attraction  to  a  major, 
one  would  need  to  explicitly  define  lifestyle/quality  of  life. 

Upon  examination  of  the  means  for  the  qualitative  reasons  for  selecting  a 
major  compared  to  the  means  for  the  positive  mfluence  of  individuals  by  roles,  it 
would  appear  that  the  qualitative  reasons  may  have  more  impact.    The  lowest  mean 
for  a  qualitative  reason  overall  was  a  1.6  while  the  lowest  mean  overall  for  an 
individual's  influence  was  a  2.2. 

As  with  the  qualitative  reasons  for  selecting  a  major,  there  were  multiple  roles 
earning  the  most  influential  ranking.    The  four  roles  (mean  =  2.2)  were  mother/step- 
mother, father/step-father,  high  school  teacher,  and  college  teacher.    Two  units,  the 
CAH  and  the  SACE,  did  not  rank  the  parent  roles  as  most  influential.    The  CAH 
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majors  ranked  high  school  teacher  and  college  teacher  as  most  influential,  while  the 
SACE  ranked  spouses/significant  others  as  the  most  influential.    Students  eiu-oUed  in 
the  CBAS'  majors  gave  most  influential  rankings  to  the  parents  and  college  teachers, 
as  well  as  to  knowing  someone  enrolled  in  the  same  major.    Mothers/step-mothers 
were  the  most  influential  roles  for  students  in  the  CEPS  and  COS.    Of  least  influence 
overall  were  the  roles  of  guidance  counselor  at  the  elementary  school  and  the  junior 
high/middle  school  levels. 

Females  varied  from  the  overall  sample  m  their  rankings,  choosing  only  one 
role  as  most  influential—that  of  mother/ step-mother.    Females  in  the  COS  were  the 
only  ones  to  rank  fathers/step-fathers  as  equally  influential  as  the  mothers/step- 
mothers.   The  role  of  college  teacher  was  selected  as  most  influential  by  females  in 
the  CAH.    Elementary  school  teachers  were  ranked  as  equally  influential  as 
mothers/step-mothers  by  students  in  the  CEPS,  while  spouses/significant  others  shared 
that  ranking  for  SACE  females. 

The  males  overall  ranked  as  most  mfluential  the  same  four  roles  as  the  overall 
sample.    However,  in  no  single  unit  did  the  males  rank  the  mother/step-mother  role 
as  most  influential.    The  males  in  the  CEPS  and  the  COS  did  rank  the  father/step- 
father role  as  most  influential,  with  high  school  teachers  sharing  the  ranking  for  males 
in  the  COS.    Males  in  the  CAH  also  ranked  high  school  teachers  as  most  influential. 
Males  in  the  CBAS  were  the  only  ones  to  rank  knowing  someone  enrolled  in  the  same 
major  as  most  mfluential.    Spouses/significant  others  were  also  ranked  as  most 
influential  by  the  SACE  males. 

Contrary  to  Moreland  et  al.  (1979)  and  Peterson  and  Roscoe  (1983),  the  males 
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in  this  study  placed  greater  importance  on  course  content  in  ttie  selection  of  a  major, 
while  the  females  were  focused  on  their  major's  long-term  outcomes  of  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  people  and  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  society. 

Black  students  gave  equally  high  ranking  to  five  roles-father/ step-father, 
friend,  high  school  teacher,  college  academic  advisor,  and  someone  enrolled  in  the 
same  major.    American  Indians/Alaskan  Natives  and  Asian/Pacific  Islanders  ranked 
two  roles  as  most  uifluential.    Parents  were  most  influential  for  the  American 
Indians/ Alaskan  Natives,  while  the  Asian/Pacific  Islanders  selected  college  academic 
advisor  and  someone  enrolled  in  the  same  major  as  most  influential.    Hispanics 
ranked  fathers/step-fathers  highest,  and  Whites  ranked  mothers/step-mothers  highest. 
Though  a  variety  of  roles  have  been  offered  as  possible  influencers,  the  form 
of  the  influence  is  not  addressed  by  this  study.    The  influence  could  be  as  a  role 
model  or  an  adviser,  formally  or  informally.    In  order  to  efficiently  use  this  data, 
further  study  to  determine  the  manner  of  influence  of  the  individuals  in  these  roles  is 
needed.    In  responding  to  the  influence  of  individuals  by  role,  inconsistencies  in 
marking  may  have  occurred,  e.g.,  if  the  respondent  had  no  sister,  "no  influence"  may 
have  been  marked  or  the  respondent  may  have  not  marked  any  response.    Another 
factor  that  may  have  unpacted  the  data  concerning  role  influence  is  that  even  though 
the  front  page  of  the  questionnaire  was  clearly  labelled  "continued  on  reverse  side," 
23  respondents  did  not  mark  the  back  page  of  the  questionnaire  on  which  the  variable 
of  positive  influence  of  individuals  by  role  was  printed. 

The  number  of  non- White  students  in  the  sample  was  small;  therefore,  for 
more  complete  and  accurate  data  concerning  these  students  further  study  should  target 
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these  groups  specifically.    In  addition,  low  attendance  in  the  classes  surveyed 
contributed  to  a  low  number  of  students  in  many  majors  in  the  sample.    Further  study 
focusing  on  individual  majors  with  a  larger  number  of  subjects  in  each  major  would 
provide  better  major-specific  data. 

With  only  32.2%  of  the  sample  having  selected  their  current  major  as 
freshmen,  the  remaining  67.8%  selected  their  current  major  after  the  freshman  year. 
In  all  likelihood,  this  67.8%  changed  their  majors  from  the  one  em-oUed  in  as  a 
freshman.    This  percentage  of  students  is  greater  than  the  12.5%  of  freshmen  who 
estimated  that  they  would  probably  change  their  major  field  (The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  Almanac.  1995,  p.  17).     This  finding  combined  with  Snodgrass'  (1984) 
remarks  that  many  students  make  the  initial  choice  of  major  based  upon  the  desire  for 
immediate  employment  upon  graduation  would  indicate  that  EIU  smdents  could 
benefit  from  enhanced  career  counseling  and  guidance  in  the  selection  of  an 
appropriate  major. 

This  author  reconunends  that  EIU  implement  at  the  freshman  level  a 
mandatory  program  taught  in  seminar  format  by  faculty  and  staff  trained  in  career 
awareness  to  assist  students  in  exploring  majors  and  their  related  career  opportunities. 
This  measure  would  benefit  the  students  and  the  institution.    It  would  provide  a  means 
for  assisting  students  through  a  difficult  stage  of  identity  development,  giving  them  a 
solid  foundation  for  entering  into  the  difficult  sophomore  year  to  which  Beardslee  et 
al.  (as  cited  in  Baumgardner,  1976)  referred.    It  would  also  provide  the  institution 
with  an  oppormnity  to  clearly  represent  what  each  academic  unit  has  to  offer  to 
students. 
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Since  this  study  revealed  that  college  teachers  are  one  of  the  most  miportant 
influencers  in  EIU  students'  choice  of  major,  it  is  only  logical  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  faculty  to  focus  on  career  issues.    Faculty  would  feel  freer  to  focus  on 
these  issues  without  fear  of  losing  valuable  instruction  time  in  the  academic  classes. 
From  this  interaction,  the  faculty  and  administration  would  have  the  occasion  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  students'  questions  surrounding  the  issue  of  choice  of 
major  and  career  path. 

The  net  result  of  a  mandatory  career  awareness  program  is  that  students  would 
minimize  frustration  by  making  an  informed  choice,  as  well  as  maximize  the  higher 
education  experience.    EIU  would  benefit  from  having  a  better  satisfied  smdent  body 
and  alumni  base  while  maximizing  its  resources  in  the  delivery  of  instruction  to 
students  enrolled  in  an  appropriate  major. 
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Appendix  A 

Survey  Instrument 

(printed  in  a  machine-scannable  format) 

General  Directions: 

Please  indicate  in  the  box  at  the  right  in  the  first  three  columns  the  numerical  code  of 
the  major  in  which  you  are  currently  eru-olled.    If  you  are  enrolled  in  more  than  one 
major,  please  request  another  survey  form  and  complete  one  per  major.    A  list  of 
majors  and  their  numerical  codes  has  been  provided. 

1.  Gender:    (1)  Female;  (2)  Male 

2.  What  is  your  current  class  standing? 
(1)  Junior;  (2)  Senior;  (3)  Post-graduate 

3.  What  is  your  current  age? 

(1)  19;  (2)  20;  (3)  21;  (4)  22;  (5)  23-29;  (6)  30  and  over 

4.  To  what  racial/ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

(1)  American  Indian/Alaskan  Native;  (2)  Black;  (3)  Asian/Pacific  Islander;  (4) 
Hispanics;  (5)  White;  (6)  Other  (please  specify) 

5.  Please  indicate  your  class  standing  when  you  enrolled  in  your  current  major? 
(1)  Freshman;  (2)  Sophomore;  (3)  Junior;  (4)  Senior;  (5)  Post-graduate 

6.  Please  rate  the  following  reasons  for  selecting  your  current  major  as: 
(1)  Very  important;  (2)  Important;  (3)  Not  unportant 


a. 

Course  content 

b. 

Special  abilities  in  this  field 

c. 

Prestige  of  major 

d. 

Employment  opportunities 

e. 

Earnings  power 

f. 

Lifestyle/Quality  of  life 

g- 

Opportunity  to  work  with  people 

h. 

Opportunity  to  work  independently 

i. 

Intellectual  challenge 

J- 

Opportunity  to  contribute  to  society 

k. 

Other  (please  specify) 
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7.         Please  rate  the  positive  influence  any  individuals  in  the  following  roles  may 
have  had  on  you  in  the  selection  of  your  current  major  as: 
(1)  Very  influential;  (2)  Influential;  (3)  No  influence 


a. 

Mother/Step-mother 

b. 

Father/Step-father 

c. 

Sister/Step-sister 

d. 

Brother/Step-brother 

e. 

Spouse/Significant  Other 

f. 

Friend 

g- 

Elementary  school  teacher 

h. 

Elementary  school  guidance  counselor 

i. 

Junior  High/Middle  School  teacher 

J- 

Junior  High/Middle  School  guidance  counselor 

k. 

High  School  teacher 

1. 

High  School  guidance  counselor 

m. 

Community  college  teacher 

n. 

Community  college  academic  advisor 

0. 

College  teacher 

P- 

College  academic  advisor 

q- 

Know  someone  enrolled  in  the  same  major 

r. 

Other  (please  specifv) 
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EIU 

Majors 

007 

Accounting 

045 

Music 

081 

Administrative  Information 

047 

Philosophy 

Systems 

042 

Physical  Education 

076 

Afro-American  Studies 

053 

Physical  Sciences 

003 

Art 

055 

Physics 

125 

Biological  Sciences 

059 

Political  Science 

091 

BOG  Programs 

124 

Pre-Business 

006 

Botany 

061 

Psychology 

008 

Business  Education  (Teacher 

024 

Recreation  Administration 

Certification) 

063 

Social  Science  (Teacher 

113 

Career  Occupations 

Certification) 

Oil 

Chemistry 

065 

Sociology 

105 

Computational  Mathematics 

029 

Spanish 

078 

Computer  Management 

027 

Special  Education 

013 

Economics 

028 

Speech  Pathology  &  Audiology 

070 

Educational  Administration  & 

(Twd  Teacher  Certification) 

Supervision 

066 

Speech  Communication 

015 

Elementary  Education 

039 

Technology 

038 

Engineering 

068 

Theater  Arts 

017 

English 

000 

Undeclared 

077 

Environmental  Biology 

069 

Zoology 

037 

Family  and  Consumer  Sciences 

130 

Other  (please  specify) 

020 

Finance 

021 

French 

032 

Geology 

023 

German 

122 

Gerontology 

083 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

104 

Health  Studies 

035 

History 

037 

Home  Economics 

019 

Industrial  Technology 

018 

Information  Services  and 
Technology 

073 

Instructional  Media 

107 

Journalism 

033 

Junior  High  School  Education 

009 

Management 

010 

Marketing 

043 

Mathematics 

040 

Medical  Technology 
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Appendix  C 
Letter  to  Students 


Dear  EIU  Student: 

As  a  graduate  student  in  the  Guidance  and  Counseling  program,  I  am  interested  in 
exploring  the  factors  influencing  EIU  students'  choice  of  major  field  of  study.    To  do 
this,  I  am  surveying  students  currently  enrolled  in  Senior  Seminar  and  asking  them  to 
respond  to  questions  related  to  the  selection  of  theh  current  major. 

The  attached  questionnaire  only  requires  approximately  15  minutes  to  complete. 
Since  there  is  no  system  of  identification  on  this  survey  mstrument,  your  anonymity  is 
assured,  and  all  responses  will  be  kept  confidential.    Your  instructor  has  granted  me 
permission  to  collect  data  in  this  class,  however,  you  are  not  obligated  to  complete 
the  questionnaire.    If  you  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  study,  please  return  your 
materials  prior  to  departing. 

I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  be  participate  in  this  study.    If  you  have  any  questions 
and/or  comments,  or  if  you  are  interested  in  the  results,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
me  at  217-581-3526. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Carolyn  A.  Horsman 

Graduate  Student,  M.S.  Ed.  Guidance  &  Counseling  program 

enc:      Questionnaire 
Majors  List 
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Appendix  D 

Letter  to  Faculty 


Faculty  Member's  Name 

Department 

Eastern  Illinois  University 

Charleston,  IL    61920 

Dear  Faculty  Member's  Name: 

As  a  graduate  student  in  the  Guidance  and  Counseling  program's  higher  education  student 
personnel  services  option,  I  am  interested  in  exploring  the  factors  influencing  EIU  students' 
choice  of  major  field  of  smdy.   To  do  this,  I  wish  to  survey  students  currently  enrolled  in 
Senior  Seminar  and  ask  them  to  respond  to  questions  related  to  the  selection  of  their  current 
major.    I  have  received  approval  of  my  proposal  from  my  thesis  committee,  Dr.  Charles 
Eberly,  Dr.  French  Fraker,  and  Dr.  Judy  Lyles,  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Edwin  May,  Director  of 
EIU's  Research  and  Grants  office  and  the  Senior  Seminar  committee. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  which  only  requires  approximately  15  minutes  to 
complete  and  does  not  reveal  the  identity  of  the  students.   The  letter  of  explanation  that  will 
be  distributed  to  the  students,  and  the  list  of  majors  which  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
complete  the  questionnaire  is  also  enclosed. 

According  to  the  Spring  1996  class  schedule,  your  class  meets  at  .  With  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  attend  your  class  to  administer  the  questionnaire  on  .  I  will  be  calling  you  in 
the  near  future  to  confirm  this  date  and  time  or  to  arrange  a  more  convenient  date  and  time. 
If  you  prefer,  you  may  contact  me  at  my  place  of  work  in  the  dean's  office  of  the  Lumpkin 
College  of  Business  and  Applied  Sciences  at  581-3526. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Carolyn  A.  Horsman 

enc:  Questionnaire 
Student  Letter 
Major  List 

c:  Dr.  French  Fraker,  Thesis  Committee  Chair 


